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In Book I of his History of the Armenians, entitled “Genealogy of 
Greater Armenia," Moses Xorenac'i stresses the ancient origin of his 
people by following certain historiographical or literary forms found 
also in the national histories of Eastern writers who were influenced by 
Greek historians: e.g., Berossus in his Babylonian History (early third 
century BC), Manetho in his Egyptian History (third century BC), Jose- 
phus in his Jewish Antiquities along with its Apology or Against Apion 
(first century AD), and Philo of Byblos in his Phoenician History (AD 
64-141). In their reaction to Greek civilization and response to Greek 
historians, thought to be poorly informed about ancient cultures, these 
Eastern authors, writing in Greek, resorted to apologetic histories of 
their distinctive antiquity with the conviction that the older the origin of 
a nation, the superior its civilization. It is rather surprising that Book I of 
the History of the Armenians by Xorenac‘i has not been studied along- 
side these works which he must have encountered in Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea — his primary source for much of the antiquity transmitted by him 
— even though his overwhelming dependence on Eusebius has long 
been established". 


' One part of this study was presented as a lecture at Columbia University, for the 
Department of Middle East and Asian Languages and Cultures, 25 April 1991, under the 
title ““Xorenac‘i and the Myth of Ancient Archives in Eastern Historiography.” Another 
part was presented as a paper at the International Conference on the 1500th Anniversary 
of the History of the Armenians by Movses Xorenac‘i, held in New York City, 20-22 May 
1992, under the title “The Historiographical Emphasis on Antiquity in Xorenac'i." The 
two parts are synthesized and expanded here. 

2 Critical edition of the text by Abelian and Yarut'iwnian, 1913, reprinted with 
addenda by Sargsian, 1991. For a summary of scholarship on Xorenac'i and his over- 
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Except for the works of Josephus, which survive in their entirety, the 
works of these Hellenized writers survive only in part, as considerable 
excerpts preserved mostly in the works of Eusebius?. Eusebius’ Chron- 
icon, which survives only in a Latin translation by Jerome and an 
Armenian translation known to Xorenac‘i, is our best source for both 
Manetho and Berossus, and his Praeparatio Evangelica for Philo of 
Byblos*. Thus it was in Eusebius where Xorenac‘i must have read the 
fragmentary works of these writers and noted their apologetic common- 
places for a model. As for his use of Judaeo-Greek writers, this also 
was indirect, through Eusebius, the source for Josephus and his prede- 
cessors: the Alexandrian Jewish historians whose works were collected 
by Alexander Polyhistor, a Greek writer from Miletus, in the first cen- 
tury BC and preserved in part in Book IX of Eusebius’ Praeparatio 
Evangelica (17-39). It is in their apologetic histories that Xorenac‘i 
observed the linkage between biblical and non-biblical figures, espe- 
cially in the extracts belonging to Eupolemus, Pseudo-Eupolemus, and 
Artapanus — the latter particularly®. Xorenac‘i names Polyhistor by 


bearing dependence on Eusebius, see the introduction by Thomson, 1978, especially 
pp. 13-17, 32-36. Far less critical and silent about Xorenac‘i’s dependence on Eusebius is 
the introduction by Mahé, 1993, pp. 9-20. 

3 For these and other excerpts in later Greek chronographers, see especially Die Frag- 
mente ... Jacoby, 1923-1958; abbr. FGrHist 3 C 680 for Berossus, 3 C 609 for Manetho, 
and 3 C 790 for Philo of Byblos; cf. Fragmenta ... Miiller, 1841-1872 reprinted 1928- 
1938; 2:495-510 for Berossus, 2:511-616 for Manetho, and 3:560-576 for Philo of Byb- 
los. Besides those transmitted by Eusebius, some of the older fragments are found also in 
one of his major sources, Josephus. Consequently, Xorenac‘i’s use of Josephus also 
seems to be secondary, through the extracts in Eusebius (see the next two notes). 

4 The Chronicon survives as a whole in a fifth-century Armenian translation from a 
revision of the first Greek text (published by Aucher, 1818) and in an earlier Latin trans- 
lation by Jerome. The Greek text survives in part in the Chronicon of George Syncellus 
(ca. 800). For a translation of the Armenian version of the Chronicon, see Karst, 1911. 
While there is no evidence for an Armenian translation of the Praeparatio Evangelica 
except for its likely use by Xorenac‘i, he acknowledges the availability of Eusebius’ His- 
toria Ecclesiastica in Armenian translation, attributed by him to the circle of Mesrop 
(Mastoc‘) (2.10). This was translated from the Syriac version and not the Greek text; see 
Wright and McLean, 1898, reprinted 1975); also Preuschen, 1902, who provides a poor 
translation of the two books now missing in the Syriac version (to supplement the earlier 
German translation of that deficient text). For the extant Armenian text, with Western 
Armenian translation, see Carian, 1877. 

5 For Polyhistor see FGrHist 3 A 273; cf. Müller, Fragmenta ... 3:206-244; Stern, 
1976-1984 1:157-164; 3:16-22. For the possible existence of an Armenian translation of 
Josephus from before the time of Xorenac‘i and its subsequent loss and eventual, partial 
reappearance of the Wars in Lvov in 1660, see Conybeare, 1908, pp. 577-583. 

€ In addition to these three (from Judaea, Samaria, and Alexandria, respectively) 
Polyhistor accounts for ten other Jewish writers, excerpted in Book IX of the Praepara- 
tio and comprising two-thirds of that book. Others are excerpted in Book X (Pseudo- 
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translating his composite appellation as “Bazmavép” (1.4) and refers to 
Berossus (1.2, 4, 6), Manetho (2.13), and Josephus (1.4; 2.10, 15, 26, 
35) by name. Oddly enough, Xorenac'i refers to Eusebius but once, 
claiming that Mesrop (Mastoc*), the founder of the Armenian letters 
early in the fifth century, himself translated the Historia Ecclesiastica 
(2.10). 

Thus, we ought to assess Book I of the History of the Armenians by 
Xorenac'i alongside the national histories of these Eastern writers with 
whom he was so thoroughly familiar — thanks to the lengthy excerpts in 
Eusebius. However, before we look closely at Xorenac‘i alongside these 
Eastern authors, we ought to consider briefly the early development of 
the apologetic historiographical tradition in which they stand: the emer- 
gence of a peculiar, somewhat mythographical genre that lends itself just 
as much to literary as to historical criticism — if not more. 


I. CLASSICAL HISTORIOGRAPHY A PREREQUISITE 


In its most rudimentary form, the historiographical concern with eth- 
nic or national antiquity has its origin in Classical Greek writings 
inspired by the Persian wars since the beginning of the fifth century BC. 
The authors of the early Persica wrote soon after the respective wars, 
without trying to cover prior history except for the preludes to the stories 
of the wars’. The earliest usage of the words historia (Ionic historie) and 
histored is in contexts of observation, curiosity, and personal experi- 
ences in contemporary events, and in the respective authors’ participa- 
tion in those events; i.e., eye-witness accounts of what one has learned 
or experienced, telling one’s own story when inquiring about or search- 
ing for peoples, places, or things*. An appropriate meaning of historia is 
conveyed by the German word Zeitgeschichte; it had little or no conno- 
tations of ancient history or of events in the distant past. In time, how- 
ever, the Greek term came to be restricted to the study of the past; the 
inquiry shifting gradually from describing contemporary or recent events 
to probing into antiquity. 

Quite instrumental in the emergence of Eastern history among the 
Greeks were the long-lost works of Hecataeus of Miletus (flourished ca. 


Hecataeus) and Book XIII (Aristobulus). Of the various editions of this collection, see 
especially Holladay, 1983. 

7 Drews, 1973, pp. 1, 31-32. 

8 See the entries “Histored” and “Historia” in Liddell and Scott, 1968, p. 842. Cf. 
Marincola, 1987, pp. 121-137; Raaflaub, 1987, pp. 221-248. Raaflaub dwells on the 
notion of warning, emanating from the narrator's vantage point. 
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500 BC), which were known to Herodotus later in the fifth century. 
What is left of Hecataeus’ Periegesis or travel accounts gives to places 
etiological tags derived from experiences there. His only other work, 
the Genealogia (reminiscent of the first word in the title of Book I of 
Xorenac'i: Cnndabanut'iwn hayoc' mecac', “Genealogy of Greater 
Armenia") contained the often repeated encounter with the Egyptian 
priests at Thebes who explained each of the 345 statues there as repre- 
senting a piromis or a ruler who had served for one generation. 
Hecataeus was astounded by this since he could trace the human past 
only in terms of his Greek past in the Homeric epics: to sixteen gener- 
ations or not long before the Trojan Wars (fourteenth-thirteenth cen- 
turies) when time began with the appearance of a god; but the Egyptian 
priests assured him that no god had appeared during all 345 generations 
(2.143)*. A broader concept of history evolved with Herodotus’ use of 
a variety of terms and categories in his overall work entitled Histories. 
Under this heading came primary and secondary accounts as logoi, cat- 
alogues of various deeds as erga, regnal years of Asian and other rulers 
as chronologia, genealogical tables embracing theogonies, cosmogo- 
nies, king lists and the founding of cities introduced as genealogia, and 
their recounting — along with the utilization of existing texts and doc- 
uments — as archaialogia. In this early development within the history 
of Greek historiography we find an ever-increasing recognition of 
lengthier chronologies, connections between events now seen as a 
whole, and appeals made to previously unknown documents and 
archives. Thucydides, a close contemporary to Herodotus, was the first 
to react negatively to this broad perspective of history that inquired into 
foreign customs, the investigation of ancient fables, or the indulgence 
of romantic storytelling. He dwelt upon the causes of the war between 
Athens and Sparta, a war in which he participated and which he con- 
sidered “the greatest event in history.” Thus, the historiography of cul- 
ture was considered a departure from the history of events, wars and the 
circumstances leading to their genesis!?. Interest in national histories, 
however, persisted in so far as the Persian Empire kept threatening and 
expanding, and the contention with the Greeks continued — hence the 
later Persica. 


? A similar episode is recorded by Plato regarding the lawgiver Solon who was 
astounded by the antiquity of Egypt (Timaeus 22a-c; Plato introduces this subject as 
“archaic history"). 

10 Meier, 1987, pp. 41-57; cf. Konstan, 1987, pp. 59-73. Konstan questions the objec- 
tivity of the ancient historians, including Herodotus. 
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Among these were the voluminous books by Ctesias, another late 
contemporary to Herodotus who thrived at the close of the fifth century. 
He began his account with the mythical founders of the Assyrian 
empire, Ninus and Semiramis, and tried to account for the deeds of the 
Assyrian, Median, and Persian monarchs to the seventh year of Artax- 
erxes II (397 BC). But Ctesias was familiar primarily — if not only — 
with Persia, having been a physician at the royal court for seventeen 
years and having accompanied Artaxerxes II at the battle of Cunaxa 
(401 BC). To accomplish his task Ctesias invented the vast majority of 
his sources, claiming to have used royal archives everywhere and to 
have seen and heard everything else that he reports. He elaborated on 
Herodotus, contradicted him almost throughout the coverage of Persia 
in the Histories, and attacked “the father of history” on every front. 
What is worse, Ctesias was believed and enjoyed unparalleled popular- 
ity for an author whose work is now lost — after his Persica was 
repeatedly abridged, even as late as in the ninth century by Photius the 
Patriarch of Constantinople!!. Thus, something very significant hap- 
pened in the history of Greek historiography at the end of the fifth and 
the beginning of the fourth centuries. It could be summed up as fol- 
lows: by extending the scope of the Histories and by broadening the 
meaning of historia to include his method of gathering information on 
the East, Herodotus made the historiographical discipline vulnerable to 
incredible stories such as those told by Ctesias, Xenophon, and others!”. 
Thereafter, Greek historians like Hecataeus of Abdera toward the end 
of the fourth century, Megasthenes early in the third, and others fol- 
lowing the conquests of Alexander the Great, perpetuated the fascina- 
tion with the East by writing somewhat fancifully on the antiquity of 
distant nations". 


!! Note the following allusion to Ctesias by Lucian of Samosata, a second-century AD 
Greek satirist: “The historian's sole task is to tell the tale as it happened. This he cannot 
do as long as he is afraid of Artaxerxes when he is his physician or hopes to get... a 
reward for the eulogies in his work" (Historia [How to Write History] 39; Eng. trans., K. 
Kilburn in the LCL edition of Lucian, 6.55). Lucian's satire on Greek historiography is 
worth reading in its entirety (6.1-73). 

Drews, 1973, pp. 77-84, 103-121. 

13 Braun, 1938; Fehling, 1989, pp. 1-15; Aerts, 1989, pp. 30-38. A comparable fas- 
cination with Jews and Judaism is discernible in the first century BC, following the 
capture of Jerusalem by Pompey. For more on the aerlier and subsequent periods, see 
Fornara, 1983. 
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II. HELLENISTIC HISTORIOGRAPHY A REQUISITE 


A century after Ctesias, Eastern writers took note of the numerous and 
conflicting statements among the Greek historians that were not always 
complimentary to the East. They accused Greek historians of misrepre- 
sentation and went on to claim that their own traditions were the source 
of Greek learning. Their resentment was further heightened by their dis- 
enchantment with the Greek hegemony under the successors of Alexan- 
der the Great, even though they at times flattered these monarchs for rul- 
ing such ancient lands. Consequently, in their reaction — if not 
“religious resistance” — to Greek civilization and in their efforts to cor- 
rect certain misconceptions in the Greek accounts of Eastern history, 
several Easterners, writing in Greek, resorted to apologetic histories of 
their origin and greatness'*. The following lines of Josephus are illustra- 
tive of the sentiments these writers entertained regarding the Greek his- 
torians of earlier times: “Surely, then, it is absurd that the Greeks should 
be so conceited as to think themselves the sole possessors of a knowl- 
edge of antiquity and the only accurate reporters of its history.” He 
adds: “While, then, for eloquence and literary ability we must yield the 
palm [branch] to the Greek historians, we have no reason to do so for 
veracity in the history of antiquity, least of all where the particular his- 
tory of each separate foreign nation is concerned” (Ag. Ap. 1.15, 27). In 
between these statements Josephus is quick to point out the existence of 
discrepancies in the Greek historians. He attributes these inconsistencies 
to the early negligence of the Greeks to keep official records of current 
events, thus creating a total lack of documentary evidence. A second 
reason for discrepancies is said to be the Greeks' regard for style rather 
than accuracy !6. 

Greek ethnography with its bewilderment by Eastern antiquity thus 
paved the way for a historiographical development among ethnic re- 
spondents who felt the need to prove that they are more ancient than the 
Greeks". Consequently, there emerged a whole new genre of apologetic 


^ Eddy, 1961, pp. vii-viii, 183-212, 257-294, 324-342. 

'S Cf. the similar chastisement of the early Armenian kings in Xorenac'i (1.3; 3.1). 

16 Patristic writers dwelt heavily on these statements of Josephus in their favoring the 
older and hence more reliable Hebrew tradition over the Greek; see Hardwick, 1989, 
pp. 9, 94-95. 

U The early ethnic respondents’ works seem to have had considerable effect on later 
Greek historians such as Diodorus Siculus (first century BC), judging from his Biblio- 
theca historica in forty books, the first third of which treats the mythic history of non- 
Hellenic tribes, including Egyptian religion and Mesopotamian history. Note the follow- 
ing: “With respect to the antiquity of the human race, not only do the Greeks put forth 
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historiography. This genre, related to Greek rhetorical historiography, is 
defined as “the story of a subgroup of people in an extended prose nar- 
rative written by a member of the group who follows the group’s own 
traditions but hellenizes them in an effort to establish the identity of the 
group within the setting of the larger world” !8. The genre seems to have 
been well in place before the first century BC — before the histories of 
Josephus and Philo of Byblos. They had the histories of Berossus and 
Manetho before them, just as these two had access to the histories of 
sympathetic Greek writers like Megasthenes and Hecataeus of Abdera. 
Moreover, Josephus also had the works of several earlier Hellenistic 
Jewish respondents whose fragmentary Greek writings, as pointed out 
earlier, likewise survive in Eusebius. Following in the footsteps of their 
predecessors, Josephus and other Hellenized Jewish writers, like his 
early contemporary Philo of Alexandria, went so far in their apology as 
to claim that Greek legislators and philosophers — along with Babylon- 
ian, Egyptian, and Phoenician sages — obtained their wisdom from 
Moses, the lawgiver of the Hebrews!. Other ethnic respondents, like the 
wise man Calasiris in the Aethiopiaca of Heliodorus, asserted that 
Homer was fathered by Hermes-Toth in Thebes (3.14; cf. 2.34). Simi- 
larly, according to Athenaeus in the Deipnosophistae, Meleager of 


their claims but many of the barbarians as well, all holding that it is they who are 
autochthonus and the first of all men to discover the things which are of use in life, and 
that it was the events of their own history which were the earliest to be held worthy of 
record" (Bibliotheca historica, 1.9.3). 

18 Sterling, 1992, p. 17. 

1? The testimony by Hecataeus of Abdera about the Egyptian ties of Moses and the 
derivation of Jewish civilization from the Egyptian (Diodorus, Bibliotheca, 40.3.1-8; cf. 
1.94.1-2) was countered by Jewish writers claiming that the sojourn of the Hebrews in 
Egypt is responsible for much of Egypt's civilization. Artapanus, e.g., claimed that Abra- 
ham taught the Egyptians astrology, Joseph taught them finance and the use of measures, 
and Moses invented the weapons and the war machines of the Egyptian army, com- 
manded a force of 100,000 men, and waged war successfully for ten years in Ethiopia 
(FGrHist 726 FF 1-3 = Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 9.18.1; 23.1-4; 27.1-37; Holladay, Frag- 
ments, pp. 204-225). An extreme claim by Artapanus is that Moses invented the hiero- 
glyphs and taught the Egyptians how to plough (ibid.); cf. Eupolemus, who claims that 
Moses is the "first wise man" who invented the alphabet and the written laws, which the 
Phoenicians learned from the Jews, and the Greeks from the Phoenicians (FGrHist 723 F 
la-b = Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 1.23.153.4 and Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 9.26.1; 
Holladay, Fragments, pp. 112-113). The Phoenician origin of the Greek alphabet was 
granted by several Greek historians, beginning with Herodotus (Histories, 5.58; cf. Epho- 
rus of Cyme, FGrHist 70 F 105). For more on this theme in later Jewish writers, see Philo 
of Alexandria, Quaestiones in Exodum, 2.9; De Confusione Linguarum, 141; De Spe- 
cialibus Legibus, 4.60-61; Quod Omnis Probus Liber Sit, 57, and especially his Vita 
Mosis; Josephus, Ag. Ap. 1.1-5; 2.168; cf. Ps-Demosthenes, Against Stephanus, 2.6-7; 
Against Eubbulides, 4; Against Leochares, 55. 
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Gadara, a second-century BC philosopher of Syrian origin, “claimed in 
his work The Graces that Homer was a Syrian by birth” (4.157a-b)”°. 
Phoenician or Syrian descent was also claimed for Thales and Pythago- 
ras?!, 

Berossus, a priest of Bel or Marduk at Babylon, is the earliest of 
these Easterners who wrote in Greek and whose works survive in part 
in Eusebius’ Chronicon. Berossus’ Chaldaica or Babyloniaca in three 
books was dedicated to Antiochus I (285-261 BC) when he became sole 
ruler of the Seleucid Kingdom in 281 BC. Book I dealt with origins to 
the Flood, Book II extended to Nabonassar (747 BC), and Book III to 
the death of Alexander (323 BC). The Babylonian author was eager to 
dismiss the Semiramis legend invented by Ctesias whereby she emerges 
as the founder of Babylon”. Aware of the antiquity of Egypt and the 
fascination of certain Greek writers with the civilization of the Nile val- 
ley, Berossus took his earliest authority to 432,000 years before the 
Flood, to the first year of the reign of Alorus who received a revelation 
regarding the creation of the world from a semi-human creature named 
Oannes. As Burstein observes: “By identifying Aloros and his succes- 
sors as Chaldeans Berossus established a link between the Chaldeans of 
his day and the pre-Flood kings"?*. Berossus went far beyond elaborat- 
ing allegorically on his possible source, a version of Enuma Elish, the 
Babylonian creation account from antiquity. For Greeks whose 
recorded history did not begin until the Trojan Wars of the fourteenth- 
thirteenth centuries BC, this was too much — if not altogether unbe- 
lievable. No wonder that they made no use of it until the abridgement 
of Berossus by Alexander Polyhistor in the first century BC and often 
dubbed Berossus and his like as *barbarian"?^, It must be noted that not 
until Book III of his History can correlation between him and the Baby- 
lonian Chronicles be made”. Even then, “no greater obstacle exists to 


2 For more on this tendency, see Hadas, 1959, pp. 83-104. 


?! Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, 1.62.2-4; cf. Herodotus, Histories, 1.170. 

? Legendary writings on Babylonian history abound in a number of other Classical 
authors, including Herodotus and Xenophon, and in Hellenistic compilers like Diodorus 
Siculus and Claudius Ptolemaus. 

?5 Burstein, 1978, p. 18 n. 28 (SANE 1:160). Cf. the linkage between the biblical 
Enoch and Atlas, the mythical founder of astronomy, by Pseudo-Eupolemus (FGrHist 
724 F 1 2 Eusebius, Praep. Ev. 9.17.1). 

24 Yet Berossus may be seen as following in the footsteps of Megasthenes (flourished 
ca. 300-280), a Greek in the Seleucid realm who was enchanted by Indian philosophy. 
For the general attitude of Hellenistic chronographers to Eastern traditions, see 
Wacholder, 1974, pp. 97-121. 

?5 Drews, 1975, pp. 39-55; cf. Komoroczy, 1973, pp. 125-152. 
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the proper understanding of Berossus’ book than the insistence that it 
was primarily a history””®. 

Like Berossus and not long thereafter, Manetho wrote his Aegypticae 
also in three books, corresponding with the recognized threefold division 
of the thirty-one Egyptian dynasties into old, middle, and new king- 
doms, and likewise dedicated it to his monarch, Ptolemy II (285-246 
BC). By virtue of the long-standing antiquity of Egypt and the mostly 
favorable testimonies of Greek historians, he was able to cover with rel- 
ative ease — so it seems — the history of Egypt from mythical times to 
323 BC. In his role as a priest of the Serapis temple at Sebennytus 
(today’s Samannüd in the Delta, on the west bank of the Damietta 
branch of the Nile) and later perhaps as high priest at Heliopolis, he 
must have had vast archival resources at his disposal. Unfortunately, 
however, in what is preserved of his writings we do not have any state- 
ment regarding his sources, except for a vague claim to having consulted 
the “sacred records,” a claim suggesting a greater reliability than that of 
the Greek writers on Egypt”. The following assessment in Waddell's 
introduction to Manetho in the Loeb Classical Library edition is not sur- 
prising in light of the fact that the line of demarcation between mythol- 
ogy and ancient history is blurred: “It is hardly to be expected, however, 
that Manetho’s History should possess more worth than that of his 
sources; and the material at his disposal included a certain proportion of 
unhistorical traditions and popular legends"?*. Waddell sees the works 
of Berossus and Manetho as revealing the rivalry between the Seleucids 


2% Burstein, 1978, p. 6 (SANE 1:148); cf. p. 8 (SANE 1:150): “In the past Berossus 
has usually been viewed as a historian and considered as such his performance must be 
pronounced inadequate. Even in its present fragmentary state the Babyloniaca contains a 
number of surprising errors of simple fact of which, certainly, the most flagrant is the 
statement that Nabopolassar ruled Egypt. Beyond revealing such slips, the fragments 
allow no doubt that Berossus offered only the most superficial explanations of the events 
he recorded.... In a historian such flaws would be damning, but then Berossus' purpose 
was not historical, it was apologetic." The fine introduction and notes of this latest edi- 
tion of Berossus yield numerous insights for our assessment of Xorenac'i as well (in 1.6 
Xorenac'i wrongly ascribes to Berossus a quotation from the Oracula Sibyllina). 

27 Manetho may be seen as following in the footsteps of Hecataeus of Abdera (flour- 
ished 321-304 BC), a Greek in the Ptolemaic realm enthused by Egyptian antiquity. His 
lost history of Egypt, written upon the request of Ptolemy I (323-285 BC), is preserved in 
part in Diodorus Siculus (Bibliotheca, 1.10-98). Like Hecataeus of Miletus before him 
(and Herodotus as well), Hecataeus of Abdera underscores the superiority of Egyptian 
civilization because of its antiquity, and acknowledges the Greeks' appropriation of 
Egyptian culture. Along with his personal observations, he claims to have used the sacred 
archives of Egypt (FGrHist 3 A 264 F 25). 

28 Waddell, Manetho, 1940, pp. xx-xxi. 
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and the Ptolemies, each dynasty seeking to proclaim the greater antiq- 
uity of its land”. 

Thoroughly familiar with the works of Manetho and Berossus, and 
those of his Jewish predecessors, Josephus likewise writes in a manner 
that “it will appear to all the Greeks worthy of their study," as he 
declares in the preface to his Antiquities of the Jews. He insists on the 
antiquity — and therefore the reliability — of his sources and his faith- 
ful handling of the Scriptures (Ant. 1.5). But while he claims to follow 
"the Hebrew records," he simply paraphrases the Septuagint in Hel- 
lenistic categories, hoping that reading his paraphrase would take the 
place of reading the Septuagint. And though he promises to follow the 
precise details of the Scriptures only, "neither adding nor omitting any- 
thing" (Ant. 1.17; cf. 10.218), he punctuates his account with extra-bib- 
lical legends. And when he comes to summarize his observations on the 
Law, he realizes that he may be reproached by fellow countrymen who 
read his work for "having gone astray" with his insertions (Ant. 
4.197)??. As he traces Jewish history to creation, he acknowledges the 
special place of Egyptian wisdom and distinctive elements in Babylon- 
ian and Phoenician civilizations, including their ancient records; how- 
ever, by underscoring the greater antiquity of his culture, he makes other 
great cultures derivative from it. In the spirit of the encounter and con- 
flict between Jewish and Hellenistic thought, he draws on testimonies in 
the writings of his Eastern predecessors as well as the writings of Greek 
historians as he elaborates on the biblical tradition, persistently main- 
taining the greater antiquity of the Jewish people in his Antiquities and, 
more apologetically, in his Against Apion’! 

Philo of Byblos, writing early in the second century AD, declares his 
intention clearly: he writes to correct the errors perpetuated by the 
Greeks who were ignorant of Phoenician names and were “misled by the 
ambiguity of translation" (Frag. 2B [=Praep. Ev. 1.10.8]). Philo must be 


?? [bid., p. x. Writing for the Seleucid and Ptolemaic monarchs respectively and rely- 
ing on their Greek predecessors Megasthenes and Hecataeus of Abdera, both Berossus 
and Manetho criticized Herodotus for inaccuracy as they went about making their case for 
greater antiquity. 

3° Most of his additions, to be sure, have no parallels in ancient Judaism; however, 
most of his omissions on Moses are likewise omitted in Philo of Alexandria's De vita 
Mosis, suggesting that both authors were following an established apologetic tradition on 
Moses (fragmentary evidence of which is found in earlier Judaeo-Greek writers). Philo 
also makes declarations like those of Josephus. 

3! For a list of these ancient testimonies cited by Josephus, see the “Appendix” by 
Whiston in the updated edition of The Works of Josephus, pp. 891-894. 
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referring to succession lists of Phoenician kings such as the one said to 
have been translated from the archives of Tyre by Menander of Ephesus 
or Pergamon??, on whom Josephus depends heavily for synchronizing 
the Hebrew and Phoenician kings (Ant. 8.144-146; cf. 9.283 and Ag. Ap. 
1.116-127). The tradition of archives may also lie at the basis of other 
Phoenician histories by Laitus (Mochus), Dius, Hestiaeus, Hieronimus 
of Egypt, and Claudius Iolaus?. Consequently, for a more reliable trans- 
lation Philo turns purportedly to a native authority who lived prior to the 
Trojan War: Sanchuniathon, who in turn discovered rather miraculously 
the writings of Taautos, the first man of learning under the sun. These 
contained information about the origin of the world and of the living 
beings, the origins of religion and civilization, and the deification of 
early kings and inventors in Phoenicia among other things. The mythical 
nature of Philo's work had always been recognized by scholars familiar 
with classical studies in spite of the discovery since 1929 of the Ugaritic 
texts at Ras Shamra on the coast of northern Syria, which seemed to 
offer some semblances to his prosopography and thereby some credibil- 
ity to his claims among an increasing number of orientalists in the 
decade following the discovery?^. The latest editors of the fragments of 
Philo’s Phoenician History, however, rightly state: “Our own position 
on the central issue of the authenticity of Philo's alleged ancient sources 
is somewhat more sceptical than the prevailing scholarly consensus '"??. 
Eusebius mentions several lost works by Philo of Byblos, among them 
one with a dubious title, Ethothion, and another, with an equally incred- 
ulous title, Incredible History. In yet another work, On the Jews, of 
which two fragments survive (in Origen and in Eusebius), Philo offers a 
different explanation of his access to the Taautos traditions (the name 
itself a form of the Egyptian Thoth)?6. 


32 FGrHist 3 C 783. 

33 FGrHist 3 C 784-788. 

34 For a summary and a bibliography of the discoveries, see Pardee and Bordreuil, 
1992, 6:695-721. Eissfeldt, 1939, and Albright, 1942, pp. 70-71, share the overestimated 
fascination with Philo as a result of the Ugaritic texts. 

5 Attridge and Oden, Philo of Byblos, 1981, pp. vii, 72-73 nn. 6, 11; cf. Oden, 1978, 
pp. 115-126; Baumgarten, 1981; idem, 1992, 5:342-344: “We should not expect objec- 
tivity of the Phoenician History. Philo was not a dispassionate historian, but an author 
determined to make a case with important contemporary implications, concerning which 
he felt intensely" (p. 343). Similar reservations are expressed by Ebach, 1979, and by 
Schiffmann, 1986. 

36 Attridge and Oden, Philo of Byblos, p. 93 n. 147. 
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III. A GENRE FOR XORENAC‘I 


In their efforts to correct and to inform the Greeks, the Eastern writ- 
ers were inevitably caught in a rivalry for antiquity among themselves, 
some trying to outdo the others with their often exaggerated antiquity’. 
In the meantime a genre has been established, one with which Xorenac'i 
was well acquainted. Despite the divergences of language and the con- 
siderably different character of Books II-III of the History of Armenia, 
and the fact that Xorenac‘i is a late-comer to the scene and he did not 
write for Greek readers, nor did he have to respond to Greek historians 
writing poorly on Armenian civilization, the similarities between his 
presentation of the narrative in Book I and that in the histories of these 
Eastern writers are striking. The parallelism between them could not be 
incidental, given his obvious dependence on Eusebius, our primary 
source for most of these writers whose polemical and fragmentary texts 
pose diverse problems to researchers trying to determine the historical 
reliability of their claims. When read alongside these works, Book I of 
Xorenac‘i invites nearly all the questions raised in the history of critical 
scholarship on these works. 

That Xorenac'i was at times fascinated with Berossus is clear. He 
calls him “the Chaldaean skilled in all wisdom” (1.2) and “more truth- 
ful than most other historians" (1.6, though the quotations immediately 
following belong to the Oracula Sibyllina 3.97-110, 121-141)?*. He 
commends Greek scholars for seeking out the great writings of such 
wise men among other nations (1.2). But as for the origin of the human 
race and the universal flood, the accounts by Berossus, Polyhistor, and 
Abydenus are to be rejected since they are "contrary to the Spirit and in 


37 On the initial, favorable responses to Jewish writers, see Jaeger, 1938, pp. 127-143; 
for more on the earliest Greek witnesses on the Jews as philosophers, see Hengel, 1974, 
1:255-261; 2:169-172; cf. Stern, 1976-1984, vol. 1 especially. 

38 Josephus, e.g., uses Berossus in much the same way as Xorenac i uses these same 
writers: “I will now proceed to the allusions made to us in the records and literature of 
the Chaldeans; on various points these are in close agreement with our own scriptures. 
My witness here is Berossus, a Chaldean by birth, but familiar in learned circles 
through his publication for Greek readers of works on Chaldean astronomy and philos- 
ophy. This author, following the most ancient records, has... come down to Nabopo- 
lassar, king of Babylon and Chaldea." Ag. Ap. 1.128-131 (trans. Thackeray). Quite 
often, Josephus turns to Jewish writers with pseudonymous identity, referring to them 
as pagan authors attesting the veracity of Jewish history (see the discussion in 
Wacholder, 1974, pp. 27-57). Xorenac'i's presentation of Berossus as “ayr K'at- 
deac'i" (a Chaldaean man), however, owes to Eusebius’ Chronicon (see Aucher, Euse- 
bii... Chronicon, 1:62). 
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disagreement with each other" (1.4)?. Manetho is mentioned but once, 
in a passing reference to the last king of Egypt, Nectanebo (2.13). 
Xorenac‘i finds no need to cite Manetho in Book I, and he never men- 
tions Philo of Byblos by name. However, he probably had them in mind 
when criticizing Berossus: "As for the beginning, sometimes they tell 
the truth, sometimes they lie" (1.6). Josephus is mentioned by him sev- 
eral times: in conjunction with the two mythical inscriptions attributed 
to the sons of Seth (1.4; cf. Ant. 1.69-71), as a corroborative witness to 
Edessene archives later utilized by Sextus Julius Africanus the Chrono- 
grapher (2.10; but there is neither mention of Edessene archives in Jose- 
phus nor reference to Armenian dynastic records in the extant works of 
Africanus, ca. AD 160-240, who nonetheless journeyed to Edessa and 
Armenia among other places)*°, to the murder of Mithridates of Pontus 
(2.15; cf. Ant. 14.53), to the death of Herod Agrippa caused by worms 
(2.26; cf. Ant. 19.343-350)*!, and to the charity of Helen, queen of Adi- 


39 Xorenac'i alludes to the incredibly long years of the reign of Alorus, as ten Sars or 
36,000 years according to Abydenos (1.4; cf. 1.6, where the same time span is given 
without attribution to any ancient authority by name; the statement on the authority of 
Abydenos, a second-century AD writer who was dependent on Alexander Polyhistor for 
his source, is taken from the Armenian version of Eusebius’ Chronicon [see Aucher, 
Eusebii... Chronicon, 1:46-47]). A Sar equalled 3,600 years; cf. the 432,000 years (or 
120 Sars) before the flood in Berossus, discussed above. Abydenos, whose account is 
rejected here, is Xorenac‘i’s purported authority for the list of Armenian heroes from 
Hayk to Ara (1.5). 

4 Africanus (ca. 160-240), a Roman author born in Jerusalem, was the first Christian 
chronographer and universal historian. Of his lost Chronographies in five books, used by 
Eusebius as model and source for his Chronicon, considerable fragments survive — 
thanks mostly to George Syncellus (text in Patrologia graeca, ed. Migne et al., 1857- 
1891, 10:63-94; Eng. trans. in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, ed. Roberts and Donaldson, 
1887, 6:130-138). These books detailed the chief events in history from the foundation of 
the world to the fourth year of the Emperor Elagabalus, AD 221. Xorenac‘i claims that 
Africanus was a transcriber of Armenian dynastic history found in Edessene archives 
brought from Nisibis and Sinope (for more on these archives, see 2.27, 38; 3.62, and the 
discussion below). Thomson remarks somewhat hastily that these archives “are a figment 
of Moses' own imagination" (1978, p. 27). A twisted borrowing from Eusebius, however, 
is very likely — given the repeated mention of Edessene archives in the Abgar legend 
" (which) are found still preserved down to the present day" (Eccl. Hist. 1.13; 2.1; trans. 
(ruse). This statement of Eusebius, as shown further below, must have prompted 
Xorenac‘i to claim having seen the Edessene archives. Topchyan, 2001, pp. 153-185, fails 
to convince the reader that Africanus was utilized as a primary source by our author. The 
passing reference to Tigran II in Syncellus, even if it were from the mostly lost work of 
Africanus as a source (pp. 160-161), is a far cry from Xorenac'i's claim to a whole 
Armenian dynastic history in the fifth book of Africanus, which purportedly served as a 
source for the ensuing information — whether for the next 15 chs. or the ill-defined 
immediate context, chs. 11-13. 

^! At this point Xorenac‘i seems to follow Eusebius’ modification of the Josephan pas- 
sage, brought into agreement with the account in the Acts of the Apostles (Eccl. Hist. 2.10). 
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abene, and her burial in Jerusalem (2.35; cf. Ant. 20.51-53)?. These few 
and at times distorted references notwithstanding, the historiographical 
dependence of Xorenac‘i on these earlier writers is overwhelming. He 
met them all in the Armenian version of the works of Eusebius. 

Xorenac‘i goes a step beyond admiration and utilization of the authors 
cited above. His Book I is modeled after their works, and that by his 
own admission: 


If in truth those kings are worthy of praise who in written accounts fixed 
and ordered their annals and wise acts and inscribed each one’s valor in 
narratives and histories, then like them the compilers of books of archives 
who were occupied with similar efforts are worthy of our eulogies. 
Through these, I say, when we read their accounts we become informed 
about the course of the world, and we learn about the state of civilization 
when we peruse such wise discourses and narratives — those of the Chal- 
daeans, Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hellenes. It is indeed to the wisdom of 
these men, who undertook such studies, that we aspire (1.3). 


Even the order of the peoples cited here follows that of Eusebius' 
Chronicon”. 

By writing the History of the Armenians in three books or as a trilogy 
Xorenac‘i seems to follow further the pattern set by Berossus and 
Manetho. Curiously enough, what these writers had once covered in 
three books, from mythical times to Alexander the Great, our author has 
given its equivalent in Book I: a collection of ancient legend and 
redacted tradition concerning the origin of the Armenian people, from 
Adam to the advent of Alexander the Great. Books II-III interpretively 
cover the rise and fall of the Armenian kingdoms from the time of 
Alexander to the early fifth century AD. Moreover, a tripartite division 
is discernible in each of the three books. Book I: early sources (1-9), 
early heroes (10-20), and early kings (21-32), followed by a distinct 
excursus on Persian fables concerning Biurasp AZdahak, a mythical 
ancestor of the Persians’, whose incredulous stories serve as rendering 
more credible the fabulous sources and stories provided earlier in the 
book and which seem to create a compositional frame or an inclusio, a 


? Xorenac‘i makes Helen “the chief of Abgar’s wives" and her conversion to 
Judaism he twists to Christianity (cf. Eccl. Hist. 2.12). Apart from these direct references 
to Josephus, Xorenac‘i has numerous adaptations from his Wars simply to Armenianize 
the respective accounts and to work them into his own framework (see Thomson, 1978, 
pp. 27-29). 

^ Eusebii... Chronicon, 1:7 (Aucher). 

^ For similarities between Xorenac‘i’s description of AZdahak and Firdowsi's 
description of Zohlak, see C‘ukaszyan, 1958, pp. 67-84; idem, 1963, pp. 64-90. 
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parallel to the accounts given at the beginning — even restating the 
patron’s inquisitiveness, adding that it includes interest in this subject as 
well ([33]); Book II: the Parthian/Roman era (1-36), the Orontid era 
(37-66), and the era of the Armenian Arsacids, including the rise of the 
Sasanians (67-92); Book III: the later Arsacids to the death of Arsak II 
(1-35), to that of Arsak III (36-46), and to those of Sts. Sahak and Mes- 
rop (Mastoc*) (47-68). However, Books II and III are respectively thrice 
and twice the length of Book I, by a rough count of the chapters (32, 92, 
and 68 chapters respectively). 

Like all ancient historians who state their approach to historiography 
usually in the prologue, early in Book I Xorenac'i underscores the pur- 
pose for historical writing as a bequest to posterity (1.1). He then 
announces his own purpose: “to write the history of our nation in a long 
and useful work, to deal accurately with the kings and the princely clans 
and families" from the beginning to the present, genealogically, in keep- 
ing with the wish of his purported patron Sahak Bagratuni (1.3; cf. 32; 
2.277). Later on he declares: “There is no true history without chronol- 
ogy" (2:82). His chronological construct, however, depends on selectiv- 
ity when tracing genealogies**. Drawing on biblical and non-biblical 
genealogies as chronologies of the beginning, he establishes a genealogy 
of the Armenian people and creates "historical" linkages for their myth- 
ical past, associating them with other ancient peoples". His method is 


^5 See 1.1 for the dedication of the work to Sahak Bagratuni, who is said to be the first 
among Armenian nobility to request a record of early Armenian history (1.3). Sahak was 
the father-in-law of King Valarsak of Greater Armenia (378-379; no wonder that in 1.8 
King VatarSak is said to have wanted to know more about the early rulers of Armenia, 
and so he sent Mar Abas Catina to Nineveh to search the archives) and became the com- 
mander in chief of the army of King Xosrov III/IV after the latter's enthronement in 384 
as king over the Persian part of Armenia (3.44, 51, 56). For other references to him, see 
Garsoian, P'awstos Buzand, 5:44, 1989, pp. 420-421. Xorenac‘i’s work was commis- 
sioned probably by a descendant of Sahak, but stops short of the 451 war of Vardan 
against the Persians so as not to glorify the rival Mamikonean dynasty; hence the pur- 
ported patron and date of the work. 

^6 For Xorenac‘i’s attitude toward historiography, see Thomson's introduction, 1978, 
pp. 8-10. There are serious difficulties in Xorenac'i's chronology, as noted since the 
nineteenth century by Gutschmid, 1876, pp. 1-43; Carriére, 1891; and Khalatiants* 
(Xalat'eanc*), 1896. 

47 Beginning with Adam and the three sons of Noah, Xorenac‘i focuses on Japheth's 
descendants: Japheth's firstborn, Gomer, begot T‘iras, who begot Togarmah (the connec- 
tion follows: Togarmah begot Hayk, the legendary ancestor of the Armenians [1.5, 9, and 
12]). Xorenac'i follows the Armenian text of Genesis 10:1-3, which transmits the reading 
of the Greek text (LXX); in the Hebrew text (MT) of both Genesis 10:1-3 and 1 Chron- 
icles 1:5, T'iras is a brother of Gomer (so also in the Armenian and Greek texts of 1 
Chronicles 1:5). Thus, the Armenian text of Genesis 10:1-3 allows Xorenac'i to add a 
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commonplace in apologetic historiography, leading to a construct where 
the weight is on a somewhat contrived national antiquity. The fusion of 
divergent myths is an essential characteristic of the genre, where the cre- 
ated associations are syncretistic rather than synchronistic. Thus 
Xorenac'i goes on to narrate oral traditions and to place Hayk, the leg- 
endary ancestor of the Armenians, said to be an early descendant from 
Japheth of the Bible, against the Titan Bel, identified with Nimrod of the 
Bible (1.7, 9). By placing Hayk among the Titans or the giants, 
Xorenac'i — or the tradition behind him — seems to imply that the 
ancestor of the Armenians, like the mythical ancestors in the non-bibli- 
cal genealogies, is descended from the gods. The divine or cosmic con- 
nection is intensified by the fact that Hayk is also the Armenian name of 
the constellation Orion*®. Xorenac‘i then names Hayk's descendants 
through several generations as far as Tigran I (1.19), synchronizing three 
of them with biblical characters: Aram and his son Ara with Abraham, 
and Sur with Joshua. The father and son are also synchronized with 


generation. The linkage, however, is not original with Xorenac‘i, for Togarmah, Torgom 
in Armenian, is identified as the progenitor of the Armenians in Agathangelos, History, 
16 (Eng. trans., R. W. Thomson, Agathangelos, 1976, p. 29) and in Hippolytus, an early 
third-century bishop of an unknown see whose Chronicle survives partly in Greek and 
wholly in Latin and Armenian (Chronik, ed. Bauer and Helm, 1955, p. 12; cf. Syncellus, 
Chronicon, 49c). The identification derives from references to the House of Togarmah in 
Ezekiel 27:14 and 39:6, along with Jeremiah 51:27: “Summon against her these king- 
doms: Ararat, Minni, and Ashkenaz." Moreover, owing to Genesis 10:3, where Ashke- 
naz is an elder brother of Togarmah, a confusion seems to have risen that led to the inter- 
changeable use of their realms deemed as adjacent lands in the northern region of the 
ancient Near-Eastern world, between the Black and Caspian Seas. Hence the rise of an 
alternate tradition making the Armenians descended from Ashkenaz; so Koriwn, Life of 
Mastoc', 1 (Vark' Mastoc'i, ed. Abetyan, 1941; reprinted with an "Introduction" by 
Maksoudian, 1985, p. 22; Eng. trans., Norehad, 1964, p. 21); so also Movses Katankat- 
uac‘i, 1.14 (ed. Arak'elyan, 1983, p. 32; Eng. trans., Dowsett, 1961, p. 19). A similar 
confusion seems to have existed in Jewish sources; see R[osenthal] and G[inzberg], 
1901-1906, 2:117-118; cf. M[argolis], 1901-1906, 2:191-192. Armenians could not have 
been aware of the tradition linking them with either Togarmah or Ashkenaz, nor of the 
other biblical references to their land (Gen. 8:4; 2 Kg. 19:37; Is. 37:38), prior to their 
conversion to Christianity early in the fourth century. Curiously enough, Tertullian 
(ca.160-ca.225), in his work Adversus Judaeos (7.4) expands on Acts 2:9-11, substituting 
Armenians for Jews when listing the people who heard the apostles preach in their own 
language (ed. Tránkle, 1964, p. 14; cf. Metzger, 1994, pp. 253-254). See also Neusner, 
1964, pp. 230-240. 

^5 Hayk, for the constellation Orion, as in the Armenian version of Job 9:9 (Tou- 
manoff, 1963, pp. 108-109 n. 168). Conversely, Xorenac‘i’s appellation of Hayk could be 
euhemeristic; i.e., the mythical gods are deified humans with historical reality behind 
them (for the concept of diefication of heroes in patristic and early Armenian writers, 
especially Eznik, see Thomson, Agathangelos, pp. xli-xlii and the respective notes at 
p. 441). Xorenac‘i’s repeated references to the Titans, e.g., likewise compel us to consider 
them alongside ancient cosmogonies (1.6, 9, 11, 14). 
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Ninus and Semiramis. Aram secured the borders of Armenia by defeat- 
ing the Assyrians and other enemies; hence the country is named after 
him (1.13-14). As for the lustful widow Semiramis, she was so infatu- 
ated with Ara’s beauty that she invaded Armenia in order to have him, 
albeit dead; later she died in Armenia (1.15-18). Others also are syn- 
chronized with non-biblical characters and events: Haykak with the 
Chaldaean Belok‘os, and Zarmayr with the Homeric Priam, king of Troy 
(1.19). In the latter passage Xorenac‘i goes a step further by identifying 
Zarmayr with Memnon, the general sent by Teutamus to aid Priam dur- 
ing the Ilian war?. Here he follows another mode used by the Eastern 
authors writing in Greek, trying to establish a place for themselves 
within the Hellenic tradition. Some went so far as to claim blood kinship 
with Greek people on the basis of common descent??, Thus, Xorenac‘i 
embarks on an ambitious effort in Book I, trying to show the broader 
and early relation of Armenia to ancient peoples, even to the Canaanites 
of old (1.19), and not simply to propagate the tradition of his patrons, the 
Bagratids. There is but one direct reference to this latter point in Book I 
(22), where he alludes to “some unreliable men" who say that the 
Bagratids are of native Armenian descent and not of Jewish origin, as he 
advocates (cf. 2.3, 8, 9, 14, 33, 63). 

Xorenac‘i’s method so far is increasingly identifiable within the 
apologetic historiography of the Hellenistic period, speaking of which 
Hadas observes: 


The remains of these books [by Berossus and Manetho] are too fragmen- 
tary to provide a basis for judgment, but the fact that their design was 
clearly apologetic makes it certain that they used all the liberties which hel- 
lenistic historiography allowed. By modern canons they would be classed 
probably as historical fiction rather than history. 


He adds: 


Later apologists based on the remote past moved farther in the direction of 
fiction. The next step after the chronological scheme was apparently to 
center a story upon the eponymous or national hero of a people, its founder 
or lawgiver. It is apparently to such works that Plutarch alludes (sis and 


4 Awgerian, 1946, pp. 197-204, 232-241; 1947, pp. 97-107. A parallel to associating 
or synchronizing Armenian mythical ancestors with equally mythical, biblical, or histori- 
cal characters, especially dwelling on the Hellenic connection, is to be seen in the tend- 
ency in Agathangelos to equate Armenian deities with Greek deities: Asttik with 
Aphrodite, Anahit with Artemis, Nané with Athena, Tir with Apollo, Mihr with Hephais- 
tos, Vahagn with Heracles, and Aramazd with Zeus (see, e.g., Thomson, Agathangelos, 
pp. xxxvili-Xxxix). 

5 Hadas, 1959, p. 84. 
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Osiris 360b) when he speaks of the Assyrians celebrating Semiramis, the 
Egyptians Sesostris, and the Phrygians Manes. We shall see that the Baby- 
lonians celebrated Ninus similarly, in the Ninus Romance, and the Jews 
Moses, in Artapanus’ “history.” To judge from these two, each hero was 
made the protagonist of a story which permitted him to display great 
prowess and wisdom, and was also provided with a love story, to suit con- 
temporary hellenistic taste?!. 


Xorenac‘i’s alleged source for the ancestral history from Hayk to Ara 
is Abydenos (1.5), a second-century AD writer who was dependent on 
Alexander Polyhistor and with whom our author became acquainted 
through the Armenian version of Eusebius’ Chronicon". Strangely 
enough — though not surprisingly — Abydenos’ account of “the begin- 
ning” was earlier rejected by Xorenac‘i (1.4), for whose fanciful attribu- 
tions the name Abydenos becomes more useful than the content of the 
quotation in Eusebius. The quaint process of selectivity here is limited to 
the value of the name of Abydenos. Equally misleading yet traditionally 
justifiable is the author’s equation of history with chronology, construed 
in terms of tracing of genealogies as in the opening statements of his 
Eastern predecessors. Although he denounces their method, yet like 
them he traces genealogies from legendary times as he constructs a 
chronology. He claims to give all the facts while resorting — like them 
— to both selectivity and invention. He thus binds himself to the genre 
of apologetic historiography from the outset of his History, a genre 
already established in the apologetic histories of the Hellenistic period, 
as seen in what survives of Berossus, Manetho, Josephus and his 
Alexandrian Jewish predecessors, and Philo of Byblos. As mentioned 
earlier, Xorenac‘i became acquainted with these writers through the 
works of Eusebius. Even though he is in good company with his Eastern 
predecessors there, to a certain extent he may be compared also with 
Eusebius himself, and the Christian chronographers of the Early Middle 
Ages in their use of Eusebius as a primary source; e.g., Malalas, Syn- 
cellus, Cedrenus, and others?. These Christian writers opted to follow 
the Jewish historians and their biblical chronology to guide them regard- 
ing origins, and not the pagan historians with their myths. Taking note of 
the Christian continuity with the earlier biblical tradition, they favored 


5! Thid., p. 90. 

5 See Aucher, Eusebii... Chronicon, 1:46-47. On the possibility of Xorenac‘i’s use of 
an ancient source for his list of the descendants of Hayk, however fanciful the construct, 
see Gulbekian, 1973, pp. 365-375. 

95 For a survey of these writers, see Adler, 1989; cf. Gelzer, 1880-1898. See also the 
important collection of articles in Croke and Emmett, 1983. 
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the Hebrew account over the Greek, claiming Moses’ priority in time 
over Homer™. So also Xorenac‘i; he wishes to give an account “like the 
Hebrew historians... without error from the beginning,” unlike “the 
fables of the pagans” (1.3). Yet he produces an account that incorporates 
both Jewish and pagan elements in an interesting amalgam, contrary to 
his declaration of intent, which is but a reiteration of Jewish historio- 
graphical apologetics as found in Eusebius>. 

The dependence of Xorenac‘i on these Eastern writers is to be seen 
also in his projecting some of their anti-Hellenism: the slightly subdued 
anti-Hellenism of Manetho and the more blatant anti-Hellenism of 
Berossus and Josephus. These and other writers exalted certain of their 
kings over and above the Greek heroes. Thus in Manetho the image of 
Ramses II looms larger than that of Alexander; in Berossus, Nebuchad- 
nezzar II is made greater than Seleucus, more magnanimous than 
Alexander, and more courageous than Heracles; and in Josephus the 
power, grandeur, and wisdom of Solomon are unsurpassed, “as no other 
mortal man, neither kings nor ordinary persons, ever had” (Ant. 8.24; cf. 
42, 190, 211). Similarly, in Xorenac‘i we read that the exploits of 
ArtaSés I surpass those of Alexander; and to substantiate his claim, he 
cites testimonies from obscure or hitherto unknown Greek authorities: 
Polycrates, Evagoras, Scamandros, and Phlegonius (2.13). Introducing 
quotations from shadowy authorities to validate a point is likewise a 
recurring feature in certain accounts of Eastern writers, so is also their 
preference for Chaldaean or other Eastern archives over Greek sources. 
Although at the beginning of his History Xorenac‘i defends the reliabil- 
ity of the Greek historians and praises the Greeks for patronizing the sci- 
ences and for having the ancient sources translated into their language, 
he joins the others in declaring his detestation of Greek mythology and 
preference for local or neighboring archival records known to him 
through his sources (1.2-3). Scorning early Greek rulers for not keeping 
written records prior to the Trojan period is another recurring feature in 


* See Hardwick, 1989, pp. 94-95. 

55 Xorenac'i, however, has neither a declared nor a tacit religious agenda. His obvious 
preference for the biblical schema (owing to Eusebius who, in turn, follows Josephus) is 
to be seen in his association of Armenian mythical ancestors with biblical characters and, 
remotely, in his claim that his patron Bagratids are of Jewish descent. Even though he 
uses the Bible considerably (see Thomson, 1978, pp. 17-20), he has nothing akin to the 
Church Fathers’ adoption of the biblical view that God works his ways into history: from 
the creation of the world to the return of Christ. In his historiography Eusebius viewed 
history as the arena where God works out His purposes; so also Josephus (see Rajak, 
1983, p. 9). 
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Eastern historiography (e.g., Jos. Ag. Ap. 1.15-27). In Xorenac‘i, how- 
ever, the censuring is of the early Armenian kings who failed to keep 
records prior to the discovery of the Armenian script (1.3, 21; 3.1). 


IV. THE ARCHIVAL TRADITION 


Xorenac‘i uses the archival topos of apologetic historiography to the 
ful. To underscore the antiquity of his people, he appeals to non- 
Armenian archives both within Armenia and beyond. These, according 
to him, provided much of the information for the period prior to the 
invention of the Armenian script early in the fifth century AD. Even 
though he reproaches the early Armenian kings for not keeping records 
in a foreign language when there was no Armenian script, a serious neg- 
ligence on their part for which he wishes to compensate by accounting 
for much earlier times, he mentions the availability of Greek and Persian 
documents in Armenia that dealt with Armenian localities and nobility 
(1.3; cf. 2.10, 27, 38, 66). Recording the deeds of the Armenian kings 
was but a recent development in his time (1.21). 

For the early period of the History, including the dynastic history of 
Armenian kings, Xorenac‘i claims to have relied on one document in 
particular, found at the Parthian Arsacid archives in Nineveh by a Syrian 
scholar versed in Chaldaean and Greek, named Mar Abas Catina (1.8-9). 
The Syrian scholar was sent there by King Valarsak of Greater Armenia 
(378-379), the son-in-law of the purported patron of Xorenac‘i, Sahak 
Bagratuni. The king wanted to learn more about the early rulers of his 
land, and subsequently wrote to his elder brother, King Arsak III of Per- 
sian Armenia (378-385; d. ca. 390), addressing him as though he were 
the king of Persia, having Nineveh within his territorial jurisdiction if 
not as his capital, to allow the visiting scholar and envoy to search the 
archives. The discovered document purportedly had a caption stating 
that it was translated from Chaldaean (i.e., cuneiform) into Greek at the 
command of Alexander the Great. Mar Abas Catina extracted only the 
reliable part pertaining to Armenia and brought it in Greek and Syriac 
versions to King VatarSak in Nisibis who then had a portion of it 
inscribed, apparently in both languages, on a stele. This part eventually 
became the source of Xorenac'i's account of the earliest times in 
Armenian history: from the days of the giants down to the reign of 
ArSak I (1.9-2.9). 


?6 On this long literary tradition in antiquity, see Speyer, 1970. 
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The anachronisms of this story lie beyond our immediate concern”. 


Suffice it to say that Xorenac‘i seems to have been inspired at this junc- 
ture by an early Armenian source, conveniently named the Primary His- 
tory (from Naxneac'n Patmut‘iwn, lit., History of the Ancestors), used 
also in the anonymous seventh-century history attributed (wrongly it 
seems) to Bishop Sebéos>*. This short account contains a brief reference 
to “Mar Abas, the philosopher of Mcurn," who found in the ruins of that 
city built on the Euphrates by King Sanatruk (an early Arsacid king of 
Armenia, possibly first century AD) a stele inscribed in Greek with this 
title: “I Agathangelos the scribe wrote on this stele with my own hand 
the years of the first Armenian kings, taking them from the royal archive 
at the command of the valiant Trdat." The anonymous author of the Pri- 
mary History then adds: “A little later you will see the content thereof 
in its [appropriate] place "??. It is conceivable that this historical tradition 


57 Nineveh, e.g., was the capital of the Assyrians and its archives were those of the 
Assyrian kings, not of the Parthians, and the city was irreparably destroyed by the Baby- 
lonians and the Medes in 612 BC. The territory was never part of Persian Armenia, nor 
was it ruled at this time by the Persian Arsacids, to which the Armenian Arsacids were 
related, since that branch of the Parthian dynasty lasted from ca. 250 BC to AD 224. 

5 Patmut'iwn Sebéosi (The History Attributed to Sebéos), ed. Abgaryan, 1979, p. 48 
and line 2 for the derived title. Abgaryan, 1965, had earlier ascribed the work to the monk 
Xosrovik; however, he retains the name of Sebeos in both titles out of deference to past 
scholarship. In his later work, Patmut'iwn Sebéosi, he concludes on the basis of internal 
evidence as well as the manuscripts — however late — that the Primary History ends 
with ch. 6 (pp. 47-64 of his edition; see especially p. 224 n. 117). Previous treatments of 
this work, especially translations (see ibid., pp. 12-25, for a bibliography), tend to end it 
with ch. 4 (pp. 47-57 of Abgaryan's edition), omitting the third part, the chronological 
table of Persian and Byzantine rulers down to the end of the Sasanian empire. The French 
translation of the Primary History as found in Sebéos, referred to as “the short version” 
and titled “Le Pseudo-Agathange: histoire ancienne de l'Arménie" by Langlois, 1869, 
1:195-200, has in the annotation the differences vis-a-vis the so-called “long version” as 
found in Xorenac‘i (the latter appears under the title “Mar Apas Catina: histoire ancienne 
de l'Arménie," in ibid., pp. 18-53). The English translation of the Primary History by 
Thomson, as an appendix to his Moses Khorenats‘i, 1978, pp. 357-367, with an analysis, 
pp. 53-56, covers the text through ch. 4, the Arsacid kings of Armenia. Far less is said 
about the Primary History and no translation of the document is provided in The Armen- 
ian History Attributed to Sebeos, Thomson et al., 1999, 1:xxxii-xxxiii; the translation 
begins with ch. 7 of Abgaryan’s edition (p. 64). On the impertinence of the Primary His- 
tory for a reconstruction of the history of early Armenia, see Hewsen, 1975, pp. 91-100. 

5 [t is not clear whether this refers to the Arsacid rulers in the Armenian king-list in 
the Primary History; so Thomson, 1978, p. 358 n. 9. Abgaryan, Patmut'iwn Sebeosi, 
p. 195 n. 14, acknowledges the impossibility of identifying in the present work wrongly 
attributed to Sebéos the locus to which allusion is made at the beginning of the document 
(which has no integral relation to the so-called Patmut'iwn Sebéosi). It remains to suggest 
that the Primary History was probably longer than the extant three parts (chs. 1-6), or that 
its first part is an abridgement of a lengthier account — judging from the opening word 
of the title added to ch. 1, Xostabanut'iwn... (lit., ^ Veridicality..."), which seems to be a 
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in the Primary History also inspired the name Agathangelos for the 
pseudonymous author of the work that likewise bears the title History of 
the Armenians and chronicles Armenia’s conversion to Christianity®. 
The Primary History itself (possibly with the Armenian version of the 
Acts of Thaddaeus and the first redaction of the life of St. Gregory the 
Illuminator) is a likely source of the now lost Books I-II of the Buzan- 
daran. These, in turn, are thought to have been among Xorenac‘i’s 
sources — given his reliance on the extant Books II-VI of the Buzan- 
daran in the remainder of the History. The extant books of the Buzan- 
daran, compiled by an anonymous author late in the fifth century, 
chronicle the conflict of church and state in the fourth century, to the 
partition of the Arsacid kingdom in ca. 387. 

Xorenac‘i, however, is more than an eclectic and creative redactor of 
tradition. After a passing reference to the ancient archives of the Chal- 
daeans, Assyrians, and Persians as witnesses for the beginning of 
Armenian royalty under Paroyr (1.21), Xorenac'i dwells on the pur- 
ported Edessene sources for much of the rest of his History (2.27). He 
recounts the transfer by King Abgar V (4 BC-AD 50) of the royal 
archives from Nisibis, considered an Armenian capital (cf. 1.9), to the 
newly built capital Edessa, likewise considered an Armenian capital by 
him — as also in the Buzandaran (5.32), where King Pap (ca. 368-ca. 
374) claims that his ancestors built Edessa. Several philologists and his- 
torians have pointed out that the Armenian name for Nisibis (Mcbin) 
and the Armenian claims to the city are a result of confusion with Mcurn 
or Mcurk', the capital of King Sanatruk, the above mentioned early 
Arsacid king of Armenia!. There is good reason to believe, however, 
that the shift from Mcurn or Mcurk' to Mcbin (Nisibis) could be more 
than simply a result of either scribal confusion or linguistic affinity. 
After all, the parallel Armenian claims to Edessa (Arm. Urha) cannot be 
explained away in like manner — whether in terms of scribal error or 


corruption of Xstabanut'iwn, meaning “Abridgement” (note the likely confusion result- 
ing from the first letters of either of the two Armenian words in question — whether in 
the old uncials or in the later miniscules). Abridgement is not so uncommon a develop- 
ment in ancient historiography. 

60 “The paradox that the author of an Armenian work presumably composed before 
the creation of the Armenian alphabet should have a patently Greek name is but a fore- 
taste of the difficulties that have plagued the investigators of the ‘enigmatic’ work." Gar- 
soian, 1982, p. 164 n. 1. See Thomson (Agathangelos, History of the Armenians, p. xxv) 
for when the name was first associated with this work. 

9! See, e.g., Abgaryan, 1965, pp. 147-153; Manandian, 1965, pp. 82-83; van Esbroeck, 
1972, pp. 241-283, esp. pp. 265, 277. 
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linguistically, nor could they be seen as an eventual result from an ear- 
lier confusion between Mcurn or Mcurk* and Mcbin. A more fundamen- 
tal reason for these Armenian claims must be sought. It could be found 
in the early and overwhelming influence of Edessene Christianity on 
Armenians, whereby they came to identify the traditions of the early 
Syriac speaking church as their own: appropriating the Abgar legend 
along with the Thaddaean apostolic tradition of that church and, eventu- 
ally, the legendary archival tradition of that city — even the patron saint 
of Nisibis, St. James, as a cousin of St. Gregory”. 

The Edessene archives are said to be considerably vast. Xorenac‘i 
refers to the transfer of all the neighboring archives to Edessa (2.38), 
ordered by the Roman governors after the city fell to Rome (AD 194) 
and became a Roman colony (AD 214)9. Special mention is made of the 
temple archive which was in Sinope in Pontus, said to have been used by 
earlier chronographers and concerning which Xorenac‘i declares: “Let 
no one doubt this, for we have seen that archive with our own eyes” 
(2.10). Whether among the alleged Edessene archives or not, the last of 
the sources from before the invention of the Armenian script mentioned 
by Xorenac‘i is the temple history of Ani (Kamax), written by the local 
priest Olympius (2.48, 66). This is said to have been updated and trans- 
lated in its entirety into Syriac by the heretical Bardaisan, who had read 
it while on a visit to that city to make converts. The same is said to have 
been translated into Greek at a later time, becoming the author’s source 
for the period “from the reign of Artavazd up to the stele of Xosrov” 
(2.51-65). 

The Edessene archival tradition in Xorenac‘i seems to have its origin 
in the introduction to the Abgar legend in the Historia Ecclesiastica of 
Eusebius (1.13; 2.1). The church father remarks: 


For this there is a written testimony, taken from the public records of the 
city of Edessa, which at that time was governed by a king. For in the pub- 
lic registers there, which contain both the events of the past and also the 
transactions concerning Abgar, these also are found preserved from his 
time even until now. But there is nothing like hearing the letters them- 
selves, which we have taken from the archives and translated literally from 
the Syriac. 


9? Cf. Thomson, 1978, p. 13. On the alleged relation of St. James of Nisibis to the Illu- 
minator, see (Ps.) Yovhannes (Yovhan) Mamikonean, Patmut'iwn Taronoy, ed. Abra- 
hamyan, 1941, pp. 70-71; Eng. trans., Avdoyan, 1993, p. 72. 

6 Thomson points out an anachronism here: Xorenac‘i has Eruand yielding 
Mesopotamia to Vespasian and to his son Titus more than a century before the actual fall 
of Edessa to the Romans (1978, p. 180 n. 4). 
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The legend about the king’s correspondence with Jesus and subsequent 
healing and conversion to Christianity at the hand of the apostle Thad- 
daeus appears to have been fabricated not long before its citation by 
Eusebius, possibly to counteract Marcionism and the Manichean version 
of the Christian faith. These, together with the ongoing Manichean 
mission, were threatening the nascent orthodoxy in Edessa — as the 
Chronicle of Edessa clarifies the historical situation at the beginning of 
Christianity there: Marcion, Bardaisan and Mani dominated the scene 
while orthodoxy was only an emerging minority. 

Critical scholarship, as summed up in Thomson's fine introduction to 
Xorenac‘i, has shown that these non-existent archives are but conven- 
iences to give a sense of veracity to the account of the pre-Christian 
period of Armenian history®. Such conveniences were inspired, we may 
add, by a tendency in apologetic historiography and sustained by the 
above-mentioned Primary History and Eusebius’ preamble to the Abgar 
legend. Claims to have had archival access for succession lists of mon- 
archs were common in the Hellenistic period, like the famous list of 
Egyptian dynasties compiled by Manetho and that of Babylonian rulers 
by Berossus, along with such Phoenician king lists variously translated 
from the Tyrian archives following the example of Sanchuniathon®’. Far 
from being dependent on archival and primary sources for the early peri- 
ods, Xorenac‘i quotes ancient authors from secondary sources, primarily 
from the works of Eusebius besides other Greek writings already trans- 
lated into Armenian, such as the Alexander Romance and certain of the 
works of Josephus and Philo of Alexandria®. These he utilizes also in 


64 Armenian text also in Labubna, T*uit* Abgaru (Venice, 1868); cf. Drijvers, 1990, 
1:389-395 (= 1991, 1:492-500). The legendary character of the story has long been 
demonstrated in scholarship and need not be repeated here. See, e.g., Bauer, 1964, pp. 6- 
48 (= 1971, pp. 1-43). 

$5 Segal, 1970, pp. 62-109. Drijvers, 1980; idem, 1984. For the text of Chronicon 
Edessenum, among other chronicles, see Chronica Minora, ed. Guidi, 1903-1905, pars 
1:1-13 (Syriac) 2:1-11 (Latin). 

6° Thomson, 1978, pp. 12-13. See also Toumanoff, 1963, pp. 105-106 n. 160. 

67 FGrHist 3 C 609 F 2-4 (Manetho); 3 C 680 F 1-11 (Berossus); FGrHist 3 C 783 
(Josephus [Ant. 8.144-146; 9.283], on Menander of Ephesus or Pergamon, who is said to 
have translated the archives of Tyre from the Phoenician dialect). “Barbarian” historians 
of the Hellenistic period regularly claimed to have access to reliable ancient written 
records. On this claim, cf. Collomp, 1947, pp. 91-92. 

885 Thomson, 1978, pp. 13-56, especially 20-22. Had Xorenac‘i been reading about 
Armenians in as yet untranslated Greek sources, he would have utilized in his customary 
linkages the mythical Er the Armenian, mentioned by Plato as one whose heart retained a 
spark of life even in death (Republic, 617e; cf. the comments of Proclus, /n Remp., 
2.113). Because of the several quotations from Philo of Alexandria in Xorenac'i, Polar- 
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his coverage of the later periods of Armenian history in Books I-III. 
There, however, he is much more dependant on the earlier Armenian 
sources: the histories of the extant books of the Buzandaran collection, 
Agathangelos, and Lazar, among others, as it has been demonstrated 
repeatedly”. 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We have delineated the emergence of apologetic historiography from 
Greek ethnography through the Classical and the Hellenistic periods, 
and have shown how, through much of Book I of his History, Xorenac‘i 
follows some well established historiographical tendencies discernible in 
the national histories of Eastern writers who were influenced by Greek 
historians. Hence, a study of the similarities obtaining between them can 
be of considerable help, provided the differences are given equal weight 
and the distinctive character of the Armenian material recognized, so 
that we look ultimately for an explication of that material from within 
the peculiar tradition to which it belongs. This, however, is the subject 
of another study. Nevertheless, having identified the genre of Book I of 
Xorenac‘i’s History as apologetic historiography, we can henceforth 
move towards a different and hopefully more positive assessment of his 
work and appreciation of the man called patmahayr (“father of [Armen- 
ian] history”). 

Although Xorenac'i wrote neither in Greek nor for Greek readers, he 
shares significant commonplaces with Eastern writers following Greek 
traditions: denigration of mythology while employing it; berating the 
Greeks while emulating their historians; and joining the rivalry in the 
claims for antiquity through linkages of Armenian legendary figures 
with known yet equally legendary persons in other traditions. In 
Xorenac‘i, as in these earlier writers (except for Josephus and his Jewish 
predecessors who had the Hebrew Scriptures in Greek translation), the 
emphasis on antiquity is heightened by repeated references to ancient 
archives. Moreover, it is noteworthy that he and the other Eastern writ- 
ers are guilty of the very thing for which they fault the Greeks: inven- 
tiveness. After all, ever since Classical times and through the Middle 


ian, 1993, pp. 74-77, hastily concludes that Xorenac‘i was the translator of Philo, in the 
fifth century. For a more likely period of the Armenian translation of Philo, see Terian, 
1982, pp. 175-186. For the Armenian corpus of Philo’s works, see idem, 1994, pp. 86-97; 
idem, 1995, pp. 36-44; and Siegert, 1989, pp. 353-369. 

© Most recently by Garsoian, The Epic Histories, especially pp. 249-250 (on 3.7-8; 
cf. Xorenac‘i 2.12, 41), 283-286 (on 4.15; cf. Xorenac‘i 2.60). 
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Ages history was presented in Greek form in both the East and the West 
— irrespective of the popularity of Latin biography; the East responding 
in kind to the West. 

It must be said that a writer has to be assessed in accordance with the 
conventions of the genre that he himself has proposed. On the basis of 
such an evaluation, it becomes evident that Xorenac‘i is a faithful fol- 
lower of the Greek historians and their Eastern respondents especially, 
with whom he shares all the commonplaces of apologetic historiogra- 
phy”. He is also a most faithful follower of Eusebius himself"!, the very 
source of his non-Armenian historical information which he synchro- 
nized with an existing Armenian tradition attested in the Primary His- 
tory and suspected in the lost books of the Buzandaran, expanded and 
intensified by him on the basis of verisimilitude in non-Armenian 
sources. Thomson refers to this process as “tradition forming," which 
in less diplomatic terms is the same as “mythologizing.” In Xorenac‘i’s 
inventiveness, however, there is adherence to tradition, both native and 
foreign. Moreover, there is some semblance in his chronography of what 
Eusebius himself must have done when following Africanus, his prede- 
cessor in Christian chronography, and of what Africanus must have done 
when following Josephus, and of what Josephus did when following his 
predecessors, and so on. Commenting on this historiographical tend- 
ency, Helm observes: *'It seems therefore that Eusebius in the historical 
notices which he entered alongside his years followed very closely in the 
footsteps of Africanus.... That he collected material from someone else 
and turned it to his own use in a new form is therefore no matter for 
scom” 73. 

The method of Xorenac‘i’s “historical” synthesis by which he estab- 
lishes linkages between mythical Armenian ancestors and time-honored 
(yet equally mythical) foreign characters is not without parallels in Hel- 
lenistic historiography. Our author may have surpassed his predecessors 


70 Even if we examine Xorenac‘i “on his own terms, that is as a historian, or, more 
accurately perhaps, from our point of view, as a compiler of the Armenian historical tra- 
dition as received in his day” (Hewsen, 1986, p. 49), our examination would still leave 
something to be desired if we do not also explicate the nature of ancient historiography or 
the dictates of that discipline in antiquity. 

7! Eusebius himself may be said to be guilty of gross exaggerations and distortions 
(see Werner, 1941, pp. 112-113); nonetheless, his work as a historian of the first three 
centuries remains indispensable. His various works, intended to be an apologia for the 
Christian message and for his patron the Emperor Constantine, make him more of an 
apologist than a historian. 

72 Thomson, 1978, p. 61. 

75 Helm, 1924, pp. 39-40; quoted by Mosshammer, 1975, p. 151. 
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somewhat in the quest for confirmation of his “historical” constructs in 
terms of analogous associations, by following principles of verisimili- 
tude drawn from the lengthy excerpts in Eusebius, including the appeal 
to non-existent or imagined archives. His seemingly harmonious confir- 
mations in Book I meet somewhere between two distinct efforts of 
“historical” reconstruction: (a) to account for a national history before 
the conquest of the Armenian plateau by the Achaemenids in the sec- 
ond half of the sixth century BC, and (b) to historicize Armenian leg- 
ends so as to account for that early period. Xorenac‘i’s synchronisms 
are clearly inspired by his primary source, Eusebius, who in his Chron- 
icon accounts for more than a millennium of chronographic history 
derived from the above mentioned chronographic traditions of the Hel- 
lenistic period and the chronology presupposed by Scripture. Beginning 
with Abraham, Eusebius recounts the sacred history of the Hebrews, 
synchronizing it with that of the Assyrian, Greek and Egyptian dynas- 
ties. In this endeavor Eusebius himself was inspired more by Josephus 
(than by Africanus) who, as mentioned earlier, took it upon himself to 
show the antiquity of Hebrew culture alongside other Eastern civiliza- 
tions and relative to Greco-Roman antiquity. Similarly, through simple 
as well as complex associations and analogies, Xorenac‘i was con- 
structing periods of the Armenian past, inventing probable scenarios 
that could account for or give a context to that unknown past. This kind 
of activity may be described as reconstruction of historical probability. 
Evidence was sought in archival data, however real or unreal, and con- 
firmation in association, whether real or unreal. The longer the geneal- 
ogy and the more complex the associations the more probable the so- 
called historical construct or the history of the possible would appear”. 
By virtue of his familiarity with Greek ethnography in Classical histo- 
riography and the subsequent apologetic historiography of the Hellenis- 
tic period, more through secondary sources than through primary, 
Xorenac‘i enables the Armenian reader to find an ancestral place in ear- 
lier history. 

We disagree somewhat with Thomson's observation that Xorenac'i 
was not merely enlivening his narrative with borrowings from non- 
Armenian writings “but recasting the Armenian past in the mold of his 


74 Quite unconvincingly, Traina tries to explain the improbable synchronisms in the 
History by inviting attention to the possible convergence there of the perceived cyclical 
view of history (as in the Classical tradition) with the perceived linear view of history (as 
in Eastern Christianity), the cyclical line meeting the linear at various points every now 
and then (1991, pp. 41-44). 
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own making”. To be sure, non-Armenian archetypes of that mold 
existed long before Xorenac‘i’s time, and they were well used by others 
before him. Moreover, there is reason to believe that a similar mold 
existed in the Armenian tradition prior to Xorenac‘i, such as that dis- 
cerned in the anonymous and fragmentary Primary History and sus- 
pected in the lost books of the Buzandaran. Judging from the Primary 
History, it seems that there was a nascent tradition in Armenia along the 
same apologetic lines of thought. 

Models of the distant past, however, are the paradigms of mythology 
and this, not historical evidence, is the grounds on which to assess Book 
I of Xorenac‘i. Failure to recognize a mythical quality in nearly all his- 
torical writing in antiquity is glaringly apparent in Xorenac‘i scholar- 
ship. Phenomenologically speaking, one need not be skeptical about the 
historical value of mythology, for writings so described are not alto- 
gether devoid of some empirical truth. There is always a historical ker- 
nel or a seminal tradition around which further traditions evolve — thus 
creating and expanding a myth. It is extremely difficult, however, to 
demythologize in order to arrive at that seminal tradition of historical 
worth. It seems that myth has to be cherished in its entirety so as not to 
be stripped of its historicity. Yet it is true that myth as such does not tell 
of historical events. The stories it tells are usually placed in the pre-his- 
tory of the immediate readers, extending far beyond their awareness; 
however, these stories are not unrelated to their experience. The events 
of myth, usually arranged in a distant genealogy and embedded within a 
chronological schema, present to the reader a cosmic order underlying 
all things. They are archetypal to history in that they set out in dramatic 
form a structured or divinely ordained pattern which is working itself out 
in time and place, giving meaning to meaningless events unfolding in 
history (comparable to the Hebraic view of Yahweh as the God of his- 
tory, or to the attempts of Herodotus to explain the relationship of unre- 
lated events as “chance” would have it). There was, therefore, in the 
ancient world a basic correlation between myth and the world of con- 
crete experience that makes the distinction between myth and ancient 
history intricately difficult. The archaialogia of the ancients moved 
from cosmogonies to pre-history, in essence becoming ancient history 
for those who formulated the myth. In the words of Xorenac‘i, “Now 
whether someone else considers these to be fables or whether he reckons 
them to be the truth, nonetheless, as I am persuaded, there is much truth 


75 Thomson, 1978, p. 40. 
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in them” (1.6). Thus, the line of demarcation between ancient history 
and myth is forever blurred; the ancients seldom made a distinction 
between the two. In all writers on origins we see a fine line of mythical 
continuity between cosmogony and ancient history. 

Xorenac‘i’s “evidence” for the Armenian past is derived mythically 
and utilized in an apologetic historiography that cannot be confirmed 
through archaeology”®. It may suffice to identify his models in the 
archaialogia of the ancients, as found in the cited sources utilized by 
Eusebius. It cannot be said that Xorenac‘i was trying to break away from 
myth (which he detested strongly as did the earlier Eastern writers — 
theoretically at least or as a commonplace in apologetic historiography) 
by giving it a semblance of history. On the basis of his Book I and its 
genre, he remains an apologetic mythographer and not a historian in the 
current sense of the word”. Therefore, the question does not hinge on 
whether Xorenac‘i or the earlier authors like him are trustworthy, but 
rather on basic methods of historiography in Classical and Late Antiq- 
uity. Had it been that Book I of the History were all that we possessed 
from Xorenac‘i, we would have been quick to conclude that he was but 
a compiler of legendary stories — like certain of the Greek historians of 
the Classical period and their Eastern respondents of the Hellenistic age, 
authors who ventured to write on cosmogonic and ancestral origins. All 
these writers who ventured into mythography were apologists to a cer- 
tain extent. Such awareness may help correct the intrinsic negative bent 
of historical criticism when analyzing the works of these ancient writers. 
We are obliged to consider their "historical writings" as part of ancient 
literature. The issue is akin to the question Hecataeus of Miletus raised 
in his commentaries on the Mediterranean peoples, distinguishing 
mytharion (legend or story) from historia (research or inquiry), a dis- 
tinction which the tireless and prolific ethnographer Herodotus never 
learned however much he may be popularly known as “the father of his- 


76 Critical to all historical research is the evaluative identification of evidence. Thom- 
son's and others’ perceptive and repeated challenge about the very existence of evidence 
is appropriate in the scope and totality of their direct and implied criticism. However, the 
summary of archaeological evidence in Mahé, 1993, pp. 21-24, fails to persuade a critical 
reader on the grounds of its insufficiency and the incidental nature — if not forced char- 
acter — of the associations made between the scant and overly selective archaeological 
data and the narrative in Xorenac‘i. No effort is made to sum up the historical and 
archaeological evidence to the contrary. More meritorious are the mythical associations 
made by Russell, 1997, 1:19-36. 

7! For a perceptive reading of Xorenac‘i as a mythographer, see Nichanian, 2000, 
pp. 29-53; cf. Beledian, 2000, pp. 167-191. For a comprehensive history of the evolution 
of historical writing, see Breisach, 1983; Kelly, 1998. 
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tory." The same lesson remains to be learned when researching Book I 
of Xorenac‘i’s trilogy. 

Our study leaves no doubt that what Xorenac'i does with early 
Armenian history is commonplace in Eastern historiography of the Hel- 
lenistic period. Consequently, we are persuaded that Book I, regardless 
of its historical claims, should be treated more as literature than as his- 
tory. The same holds true for much of the other national histories from 
Classical times through Late Antiquity, as the critical observations by 
the respective editors and translators of these works consistently indi- 
cate. The very genre of these writings, including that of Book I of the 
History by Xorenac‘i, constrains us to subject them to literary criticism 
before subjecting them to historical criticism. Thus, what is needed is a 
comparative literary-historiographical analysis of Book I prior to sub- 
jecting the entire work to hard questions of present-day historical criti- 
cism. Such an approach will make one less critical when faulting these 
writers for historical inaccuracy. Moreover, when reconstructing ancient 
history, these writings should be dealt with cautiously since they belong 
more to the realm of mythologically contrived apologetics than to that of 
historical objectivity. The caution should be taken far more seriously 
when utilizing Book I of Xorenac‘i in reconstructing the early history of 
Armenia”. For unlike the Mesopotemians, the Egyptians, the Jewish 
people and the Phoenicians, Armenians have precious little history of 
their own antiquity from the formative, pre-Achaemenid centuries; nor 
is there any substantial material in non-Armenian sources whereby to 
verify most of the claims made in the historically questionable accounts 
in Book I of Xorenac‘i (1.e., should verification be necessary). Ancient 
historiographers are not historians in the current sense of the word, even 
when they provide a descriptive ordering of data in a chronological 
framework and proceed to expound upon the material at hand creatively 
and intentionally. We should not treat as history that which is not, since 
for us history is rather a process of interrogation and interpretation of 
data from the distant as well as the recent past. The problem in dealing 
with ancient historians, after all, is methodological, and it lies not so 
much with the respective authors as it does with certain of their inter- 
preters who seem to have forgotten that literary criticism (more than just 
source criticism) should precede historical criticism, the more so when 
dealing with apologetic historiography from Classical times through 


7$ See, e.g., Diakonoff, 1984, especially pp. 179-180 and n. 297; also the insightful 
and cautionary article by Hewsen, 1986, pp. 49-70. 
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Late Antiquity — as one should approach ancient historiography in gen- 
eral”. 

Xorenac‘i’s questionable place in Armenian historiography has been 
apparent to his critics since the beginning of the nineteenth century, and 
there is no need to repeat the controversies surrounding his work, espe- 
cially those regarding his date. Although challenged by the scholarly 
quests of the last two centuries, the traditional Armenian sentiments 
regarding Xorenac‘i have not diminished. Apologetic arguments for his- 
toricity, that the traditions conveyed in Book I of the History are plausi- 
ble or possible — or that they are not falsifiable, continue to ignore or 
try to dismiss the findings of critical scholarship the sine qua non of 
which is openness and objectivity. The nearly canonical sacredness with 
which Xorenac‘i’s historically questionable narration is taken in the his- 
torical reconstruction of Armenian origins is somewhat perturbing — to 
say the least*!. Equally disquieting, however, are the overly critical fal- 


7? The questions Thomson asks in his introduction are invariably historical in nature, 
especially as he keeps raising the question of reliability (1978, passim), a query often left 
alone in the study of ancient historiography where nowadays the focus tends to be more 
on the literary. Questions about the use of sources and method are very legitimate indeed; 
and it is not that the literary complexity of the early Armenian histories is not raised by 
Thomson, it is left for others to unravel. 

80 For essential surveys of early critical scholarship on the date of our author, see 
Sarkissian, 1940, pp. 73-81, and Toumanoff, 1961, pp. 467-476; cf. Thomson, 1978, 
pp. 7-8. Akinian, 1930, pp. 204-217, identifies the author with Eewond, ca. 800. Note 
especially Lewy, 1936, pp. 81-96 and the ensuing discussion with Adonts, 1936, pp. 97- 
100; cf. pp. 593-597 and 597-599 for the second round of the debate; the former argu- 
ing for a ninth-century date (following Manandyan, 1933) and the latter for an eighth. 
The tenth-century History of Armenia by Yovhannes Drasxanakertc‘i is the earliest 
Armenian document that mentions Xorenac'i by name and his History as a source for 
events late in the fourth century (13.13; Armenian text: 1867, p. 69; Eng. trans., Mak- 
soudian, 1987, p. 87). For a fine perspective of the development of Armenian historiog- 
raphy, see Mahé, 1992, pp. 121-153. Mahé places Xorenac'i after the historians of the 
fifth century and goes on to observe: “A partir du X* siécle, Movses Xorenac‘i devient 
la référence prédominante, inspirant à la plupart des auteurs, sinon un plan tripartite, du 
moins un résumé des époques anciennes ou primordiales" (pp. 129-130, 145; cf. idem, 
1993, pp. 88-90). 

5! For certain historians and archaeologists in the present Republic, committed to the 
integrity of a cherished tradition regarding Armenian origins, confirmation is unfortu- 
nately reduced to amplification and illustration of the text, and probability takes on the 
assertiveness of a triumphalist non-falsifiability that rests so satisfied with the complexity 
of its circular argumentation as to think plausible anything that is not impossible, and 
probable anything that might be seen to support the interpretive presupposition (echoing 
the stock arguments of Hac'uni, 1935, reprinted from his articles in Bazmavep of 
the same year, and more so when Xorenac'i's credibility is at times substantiated in 
once-questioned instances in Books II-III). Illustrative of this approach is the work of 
Sargsyan / Sarkissian, for a sample of which see the bibliography in Thomson, 1978, 
pp. 383-384; cf. Yovhannisian, 1991. It would be credulous to imagine the diminution of 
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sifications of our author’s History. Invaluable as historical criticism is 
for our study of the past, it would seem preferable to dismiss the hard 
historical questions on Xorenac‘i’s version of Armenian origins as 
largely irrelevant to the genre of Book I. It is noteworthy that in ancient 
Near-Eastern scholarship today none of these apologetic writers of the 
Hellenistic period are taken seriously, and researchers consistently pre- 
fer to follow the latest archaeological evidence instead?". At their best, 
questions of historicity regarding this genre of apologetic historiography 
help identify false approaches, compelling us to resort to literary criti- 
cism (form criticism in particular) and to relegate such ancient writings, 
the genealogia and the archaialogia of antiquity, to serve only as prole- 
gomena to the ensuing histories. Indeed, ancient cosmogonies and delin- 
eations of origins simply served that very purpose; so also in Xorenac'i. 
Perhaps we could learn this much from the typically Hellenistic Book I, 
that it is only a prolegomenon to Books II-III, “the threshold of our his- 
tory" (1.13). 
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